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SPEECH. 


I!"  of  ’«^hole  on  the  ot.te  of  the  Union,  ■ 

Mr.  WALLACE  rose  and  said — 

these  subjects,  which  now  so  fearfully  ao-JfatpTK^°^  to  express  my  views  on 

public  mind  unexampled  in  oin-  hi,tnro^  -rr  i,  .  .  '^^'^‘tement  m  the 

Union  deep  discontent  nrevaik  onri  ^  hroughout  a  large  section  of  the 

the  means  of  savinotheSvts^nd  th^f.^*ch-H”^  T  deliberate  upon 

which  are  impendbg  over  the^  clnfiln^^  intolerable  wrongs 

the  ends  bf  its  formTon,  rrapidlv  this  Government,  to  answir 

criminally  guilty,  close  our  eyes  ^o  th^  ffcTThat  ^d  ’’^“8 

Viewed  with  profound  and  well  fonnrl^ri  7’  7  ^  old  political  systems  are 

fo™.d  V.  tl"“  •'  «. 

ZT.Z  '”CE:;  r.TiirVf'";'’ '» 7?- « 

luded  by  the  sanctity  which  the  hall  fioodom,  and  will  no  longer  be  de- 

around  Lame  Tlfe  subsL^ce  n/  r  «f  ‘he  past  ha^ve  thrown 

must  be  satisfied.  To  draw  a  faithful  pSe  the  U '• 

ference  to  these  questions,  is  the  dutyLw  before  L  ^  ^ 

ordinancLf  '178“  sixrt  artidfof"LlVreirar?ollows'^ 

T'llAr^a  aVioil  _  1 


rpi  V*  ’  I  I  *  xUliOWS  • 

■han  in  the  Pumshraent^for^crimTs,TherS'thrp’LrTy"“ha1f  ha  ‘*'h  “'*'‘*1  otherwise 

SeStTilvLl  Ttfr^HdaTtir”  ‘'h'/”"’  o“  t“"etraLr; 

veyed  to  the  ’'erson  ciaiL“‘hi™!  he“Sort  slrf!'™  Si^''“''^ 

flta\es‘Kes«S\LTeLfLon'wLl'”l‘^  the  Constitution,  the  Southern 
■.arties  to  it.  They  LmTded  tha/'^tL  “  ‘'’!y  "’^jd  agree  to  become 

They  alsoLman^d  that  7rsS  P”‘ 

Congress  ;  and,  to  effect  thisLiect  the  foil  should  be  represented  in 

Vonstitution:  ^  following  clause  was  inserted  in  the 


1  ay  be  included  within  thfs'^nio^^accOTdllie'toTheir"”"*^  among  the  several  States,  which 

1:  ranned  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  nerson'^^Tn?‘!l*  which  shall  be  de- 

1  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed, 

vtfore'^VeyToul7cLt7‘ t  bLthfu'’" 

•  HL^cTXh  wilrm^d  Str*^-  th‘'7  “^““dLLtreondSs  of 
the  great  qS™  noTnt  is  7  ‘h-^  So«‘h  ‘n  reference 

1 24*";:“  f.s  ^  »•  tt-  » 

th  the  view  to  ultimate  abolition  in  the  States.^  ^  °  present  limits, 
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The  Missouri  compromise  was  another  act  in  the  same  drama — the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  another  part  of  the  same  scheme.  In  that  compromise  the  North 
agreed  that  the  line  of  36°  30'  north  latitude  should  forever  divide  the  slave¬ 
holding  from  the  non-slaveholding  States.  This  compromise  embraced  all  the 
territory  acquired  in  1803  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  In  this  territory  slavery  pre¬ 
vailed  every  where,  but  was  abolished  north  of  the  compromise  line.  The 
North  now  repudiate  that  compromise,  and  are  impatient  to  spread  upon  the 
record  more  conclusive  evidence,  if  it  were  wanting,  to  establish  the  fact,  that 
no  constitutions,  no  compromises,  no  compacts,  or  solemn  engagements,  into 
which  they  enter  upon  this  question— no  matter  how  binding  in  law  or  con¬ 
science,  or  how  solemn  the  form  and  ceremonial  of  their  execution — can  bind 
them  to  the  observance  of  their  obhgations  any  longer  than  suits  their  own 
purposes.  The  ordinance  of  1787  provided  for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
service.  In  the  Constitution-  this  provision  was  reaffirmed  in  solemn  form. 
The  same  compact  was  expressly  recognised  in  the  Missouri  compromise  as 
applicable  to  free  States  to  be  formed  out  of  the  Louisiana  territory.  Thus 
has  this  fundamental  law  been  three  times  affirmed,  at  three  successive  epochs 
in  our  history,  and  as  often  violated  and  disregarded. 

The  expression  delivering  up  fugitives,”  is  a  technical  term  in  the  law  of 
nations,  and  is  often  used  in  extradition  treaties.  It  is  twice  used  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution — once  in  relation  to  fugitives  from  justice,  and  once  in  relation  to  fu¬ 
gitives  from  labor.  In  its  technical  meaning,  it  imposes  an  obligation  on  the 
State  in  which  the  fugitive  is  found,  to  take  active  measures  for  his  redelivery 
to  his  owner;  or,  if  a  fugitive  from  justice,  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  fled.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
nearly  all  the  Northern  States  had  passed  laws  to  carry  out,  in  good  faith,  this 
provision  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  fugitive  from  labor  was  provided  for  in 
the  same  statutes  which  provided  for  the  delivery  up  of  fugitives  from  justice. 
But  as  the  scheme  of  abolition  advanced  towards  the  ends  to  be  accomplished, 
another  policy  was  adopted.  These  statutes  were  repealed,  and  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Northern  States  have  since  passed  laws  to  prevent  the  redelivery 
of  fugitives  from  service.  This  is  the  abolition  policy  to  which  the  States  of 
the  North  are  committed  by  the  acts  of  their  legislatures,  in  open  violation  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  repeat,  that  a  design  is  now  avowed  to  restrict  slavery  to  its  present  limits,  ■ 
with  the  view  to  its  final  abolition  in  the  States.  To  show  that  proofs  are  | 
abundant  upon  this  subject,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  speech 
lately  delivered  here  by  a  member  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Stevens.)  He 
first  quotes  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Meade,  of  Virginia.  If,”  said  Mr.  Meade, 
we  intend  to  submit  to  the  policy  of  confining  the  slaves  within  their  present  i 
limits,  we  should  commence  forthwith  the  work  of  gradual  emancipation.  It 
is  an  easier  task  for  us  than  for  our  children.”  The  member  next  repeats  a 
remark  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Alabama.  We  must,”  said  i 
Mr.  Hilliard,  make  up  our  minds  to  resist  the  interdiction  of  the  progress  !| 
of  slavery,  or  to  submit  to  an  organic  change  in  our  institutions.”  In  reply  to  | 
these  remarks  of  Mr.  Meade  and  Mr.  Hilliard,  the  member  from  Pennsyl-  j 
vania  exultingly  exclaims: 

“Yes,  sir  ;  this  admitted  result  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  consequences  of  the 
legitimate  restriction  of  slavery.  Confine  this  malady  within  its  present  limits,  surround  it  by  i 
a  cordon  of  freemen  that  it  cannot  spread,  and  in  less  than  twenty-five  years  every  slaveholding  { 
State  in  this  Union  will  have  on  its  statute  books  a  law  for  the  gradual  and  final  extinction  of  i 
slavery  .  Then  will  have  been  consummated  the  fondest  wishes  of  every  patriot’s  heart.  Then 
will  our  fair  country  be  glorious  indeed  ;  and  be  to  posterity  a  bright  example  of  the  true  prin  '5 
ciples  of  government — of  universal  freedom. 

“  I  am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  Territories,  now  free,  for  still  graver  reasons, 
because  I  am  opposed  to  despotism  throughout  the  world.  I  admit  that  this  Government  can¬ 
not  preach  a  crusade  of  liberty  into  other  States  and  nations ;  much  as  she  abhors  tyrants  and 
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7'“"'®  ‘“i®  rallying  cry  to  the  abolition  'legions 

of  the  North  to  press  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  scheme  of 
slavery  restriction,  with  a  view  to  its  final  abolition  in  the  States  “  Surround 
hem  with  a  cordon  of  freemen,”  says  he,  «so  that  slavery  cann^  spread  and 
n  less  than  twenty-five  years  every  slaveholding  State  in  ^is  Union^will  have 

Sir  ®  f°r  the  gradual  and  final  extinction  of  slavery.” 

Sii  this  avowal  of  the  ultimate  design  of  the  free-soil  scheme  doS  not  dis. 

have  he  phase,  in  the  controversy  between  North  and  South  I 

maioritv  of°te  1  ^  -  ‘he  desigrof  the 

Pennsvivania  thaT*  accomplish  the  end  announced  by  the  member  from 

nn^ylvama  that  is,  to  surround  the  slave  States  by  a  cordon  of  free  Sfafpst- 

viW  O  thffin  J  K  I^  m  the  border  States,  with  the 

sides  h  reduced  ?ofhe°"  and  until  the  South,  hemmed  in  on  aU 

es,  reduced  to  the  condition  now  exhibited  by  St.  Domino-o  This  is  tbp 

abolition  scheme,  of  which  non-extension  is  but  tie  meanrto^^ccompLh  Ihe 

them  to  e'fftct ‘'theirdef-  ‘he  Government,  to  enable 

npMnn  r  •  designs,  it  was  first  necessary  to  provide  for  the  united 

“5  ,“lp-.r:E  it  "rji  ••  •>.»  • 

i‘f  "“f  •<' sSS’ s:  My,:: 

who  daredloSrTtsf  P^hhc  functionary 

offZflvttlsTr^  and  contended  f^;  the'  plze' 

Olympic  earned  ‘h®  hings  of  the  East  in  the 

legions  o/th"se'cru^X'l- "  V  battle-cry,  which  has  rallied  the 

neb  slio-htlv  dilTA  ■  ■  ,True,  they  march  to  the  field  of  action  under  ban- 

lifionislfan'd  °hce  there,  Whig,  Democrat,  AW 

tuTh?mid^pTe7chl:[“  denounce  the 

tinction.  And  however  mnrb  too  rff''*  f’  ‘“  pohtical  dis- 

on  minor  questions  of  n.to  v"  *r  different  organizations  of  party  may  differ 
this  siibio7i  ifo  •  u  .P  ^  Pehcy,  upon  non-extension  they  all  ao*ree.  On 

'not  all  giveThW  aid  to  tL  *°  ^^htionist  differ  from  either?  Do 

K/rot7o^t^  rlSonlh^ 

ttTht’::^  Zl  ‘e'x t  ^misrnt:^^^^^^^^^  Cttmr  f  Srf  s 

It  worth  to  us,  if  Lm^dTit  retoctonUy?^  what 

dividebre  Norto  “tre‘‘souto  S^fg-’^Phieel  line  which 

iH  have  in  view  D  erives  too  W  °“®  essential  purpose,  which 

Con^re^ts  Therein  fbp  ^  decisive  majority  in  both  Houses  of 

^oower  of  this  maiorkv  an^dTb n the. way  of  the  absolute 
'estrained  by  written  Constitution.  But,  sir,  power  is  never 

j  la  A..  Having  secured  the  necessary  majority,  the  next 
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step  is,  to  remove  every  obstacle  which  impedes  its  action.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Constitution  must  be  overthrown,  and  the  will  of  the  majority  substituted 
in  its  stead. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  a  new  era  in  our  political  history.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  question  must  be  decided,  as  was  said  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  (Mr.  Toombs,)  how  far  written  constitutions  can  protect  the  rights  of 
a  minority  against  the  usurpations  of  a  reckless  majority.  There  must  be  a 
veto  power  somewhere.  If  the  President  refuses  to  discharge  his  constitutional 
duties,  the  minority  of  States  must  exercise  it  for  themselves,  or  their  liberty 
will  be  destroyed. 

To  suit  this  new  political  system,  a  new  vocabulary  is  being  formed,  and  a 
catalogue  of  ideas,  heretolore  unknown,  are  brought  to  our  consideration.  At 
one  time  it  was  conceded,  by  the  highest  authority,  that  a  State  of  this  Con¬ 
federacy  can  peaceably  secede  from  it  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Madison  said, 
in  the  debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution: 

“It  has  been  alleged,  that  the  Confederation  having  been  formed  by  unanimous  consent,  could 
he  dissolved  by  unanimous  consent  only.  Does  this  doctrine  result  from  the  nature  of  com¬ 
pacts?  Does  it  arise  from  any  particular  stipulation  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation?  If  we 
consider  the  Federal  Union  as  analogous  to  the  fundamental  compact,  by  which  individuals 
compose  one  society,  and  which  must,  in  its  theoretic  origin,  at  least,  have  been  the  unanimous 
act  of  the  component  members,  it  cannot  be  said  that  no  dissolution  of  the  compact  can  be  ef¬ 
fected  without  unanimous  consent.  A  breach  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  compact,  by 
a  part  of  the  society,  would  certainly  absolve  the  other  part  from  their  obligations  to  it.  If  the 
breach  of  any  article,  by  any  of  the  parties,  does  not  set  the  others  at  liberty,  it  is  because  the 
contrary  is  implied  in  the  compact  itself,  and  particularly  in  that  law  of  it  which  gives  an  indefi¬ 
nite  authority  to  the  majority  to  bind  the  whole  in  all  cases.  This  latter  circumstance  shows, 
that  we  are  not  to  consider  the  Federal  Union  as  analogous  to  the  social  compact  of  individuals, 
for  if  it  were  so,  a  majority  would  have  a  right  to  bind  the  rest,  and  even  to  form  a  new  consti¬ 
tution  for  the  whole,  which  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Patterson)  would  be  among 
the  last  to  admit.  If  we  consider  the  Federal  Union  as  analogous,  not  to  the  social  comp^acts 
among  individual  men,  but  to  the  conventions  among  individual  States,  what  is  the  doctrine  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  conventions.?  Clearly,  according  to  the  expositors  of  the  law  of  nations,  that 
a  breach  of  any  one  article  by  any  one  party,  leaves  all  the  other  parties  at  liberty  to  consider 
the  whole  convention  as  dissolved.” 

The  convention  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  met  to  ratify  the  Federal 
Constitution,  in  the  terms  of  ratification  used  the  following  language: 

“  We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  duly  elected,  in  pursuance  of  a  recommenda- ' 
tion  from  the.  General  Assembly,  now  met  in  convention,  having  fully  and  freely  investigated 
and  discussed  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  Convention,  and  being  prepared,  as  well  as  the  ■ 
most  mature  deliberation  hath  enabled  us,  to  decide  thereon,  do,  in  the  name  , and  in  behalf  of  the . 

Eeople  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make  known,  that  the  powers  granted  under  the  Constitution, 
eing  derived  from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by  them,  whensoever  the  I 
same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or  oppression,  and  that  every  power  not  granted  thereby, 
remains  with  them  and  at  their  will.  That,  therefore,  no  right  of  any  denomination  can  be  can¬ 
celled,  abridged,  restrained,  or  modified,  by  the  Congress,  by  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represenr 
tatives,  acting  in  any  capacity;  by  the  President,  or  any  department  or  officer  of  the  United 
States.” 

At  the  same  period  of  time,  a  convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  met  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  which  convention,  in  the  terms  of  ratification,  used  the 
following  language: 

“  We,  the  delegates  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  duly  elected  and  met  in  conven¬ 
tion,  having  maturely  considered  the  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America,”  “and  hav-  ^ 
iBgalso  seriously  and  deliberately  considered  the  present  situation  of  the  United  States,  do  de  ' 
dare  and  make  known,  that  all  power  is  originally  vested  in,  and  consequently  derived  from 
the  people,  and  that  government  is  instituted  by  them  for  their  common  interest,  protection,  anc ; 
security;”  “that  the  powers  of  government  may  be  re-assumed  by  the  people,  whenever  it  shal. 
become  necessary  for  their  happiness.”  . 

In  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  proposed  by  the  conventior « 
of  the  State  of  Virginia,  that  convention  declared :  j 

“  That  governments  ought  to  be  instituted  for  the  common  benefit,  protection,  and  security  o  tj 
the  people,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  against  arbitrary  power  and  oppression  is  ab  /ij 
surd,  slavish,  and  destructive  of  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind.” 
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The  convention  of  the  State  of  IVnrfli 

circumstances,  made  the  following  declaration  rtheirwil  of  r.V^ 

‘1“  'bf®'’  P™'®"'""-  “"d  security  of 

absurd,  ^avtsh,  and  destructive  to  the  »PP--<>n 

so  tyh::i';t%‘ct:dT»:t^^  which  we  have 

the  meaning  and  theory  of  our  reniihliVo  and  this  understanding  of 

ratified.  The  sovere|n  p^rLsT  tL  Constitution  was 

formed  it,  declared,.  in'ex^rrss  terms^to  S 

they  entered  into  the  covenani  ^-u  ,  "  J^tates  assented— that 

one  article,  by  any  one  party  leaves  ^  breach  of  any 

-the  whole  dissolved;  thft  they  were  at\ihp  consider 

sume  the  powers  granted  whenever  in  withdraw  from  it,  and  reras- 

their  safety  and  happiness  and  at  fhp  it  became  necessary  to 

resist  arbitrary  pou^eraS  oplssion  arth  'tTh  -^“‘y  to 

absurd,  slavish,  and  destruc^fve  of  the  (rood  aVd’t  doctrine  of  non-resistance  is 

I  have  appealed  to  this  vPnlr.Ki  happiness  of  mankind, 

trasting  it  with  the  doctrines  of  thT  P’^’^'Pose  of  con- 

ment.  This  majority  have  adonted  ®  «ow  control  this  Govern- 

axioms  directly  at  war  with  tLse' f  action,  a  set  of 

fathers.  ^  Thesi  axioms  mf  that  this  Gor  republican 

tent  of  its  own  powers;  that  a  maioritv  plthp”'^ 

tion,  must  govern  in  all  rasp=t  either  within  or  without  the  Constitu- 

expressed  by  their  votes,  the  minorily  mu^tlutmit‘‘'thaf  ™'‘jority,  as 

—cannot  peaceably  secede  from  thp  Tim-r  if  • !  .  ^  ^  State— one  or  more 
ty;  that  d  attempfto  do  so^L™  beUion  f 

quence  the  people  of  a  State  Vh  cr  Syafc 

would  be  rebels  and  traitors;  that  beinad  -  U">°ni 

to  the  military  power  is  the  oro’ner  criminal,  a  resort  by  the  President 

thereby  .preserve  the  Union  by  force  of  arL  an  I  and 

jority  by  the  sword.  These  doctrine  ^  enforce  ihe  will  of  the  ma- 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  this  comdltteeT  i?''  ‘^c^afe. 

speech  lately  made  bv  the  o'entlem"  ™/"dtee  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  a 

self  a  Democrat:  “IlLois  ”  said  he"  «n™ff  “d'f’  calling  him- 

to  aid  in  the  vindication  oher  this  f ^ ‘he  country  nine  regiments, 

?er  threaten  the  Union,  dom  dTso  .i™  nr  7n”  ^an- 

he  South-she  will  be  readrd  f^nir,  ^  '  any  quarter-m  the  North  or  in 
lumber,  to  march  where  that  danwr  m  yca>  fcnr  times  that 

■eturn  no  more.”  °  return  when  ft  is  passed,  or 

he^merbe"i“frod  EisTs^externdv  ha^^f®  “  ‘''J'  ‘'’'*<1®  cf 

tances,  would  excite  a  smile  oulv™  BmTh!"^  and,  under  ordinary  circum- 
f  the  signs  of  the  times  i  '^ben  yiewed  m  its  true  light,  as  one 

States  is  denied,  and  that  thi^rovp^^  ^  ^be  independence  of 

ited  Republic  of  soVereic^n  and  eoun^^^^^^  "  ^onfede- 

lat  its  edicts  are  to  be  enforced  bv  the  consolidated  despotism,  and 

fthe  member  from  Illinois  assumes  a  dp  declamatory  display 

aps,  and  should  aro  ^11^  peoX  of  .mportance  not  intended,  per- 

■^sistance.  South  to  a  united  and  determined 

xmft‘speech"-^a"'Le^ct®lh®af®r“  f™“.  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Mans,)  in  a 

ever  surpassed  in  parliamentary  hStory— 7vedThe  VoLw™®’ Y 
.y  to  some  remarks  lately  made  by  Go^ernJr  ^,'"0^0?^!^^^^ 


Il 


“Mr.  Chairman,  (said  he,)  such  '^Jould 

must- prepare  for  the  felon’s  doom.  _ 4l^£i  Qrint'h  nrp. 


ist  prepare  for  the  felon’s  doom.  +hp  DeoBle  of  the  South  are 

These  are  the  doctrines  felon’s  and  a  traitor’s  doom, 

told  they  must  submit,  under  the  P®“  J  political  power,  with  the  view  to 
The  first  object  of  this  majority  i^o  obt  P  for  the  perpe- 

bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  slavery  ^  to  identify  the  persons  upon  whom 

;£fer  c:;;  .t  b‘Si  --  ..i*-, 

becomes  the  tyrant  and  the  foe  ^eans  by  which  all  this  is  to  be  ; 

The  great  scheme  of  nomextension  policy.  There  are  now  , 

accomplished.  The  majority  ' 

thirty  States  in  the  Union.  Delaware  may  ne^^  therefore,  thirty-two  : 

whom  she  fraternizes  and  acts.  The  popular  branch  of  the  Gov-  ^ 

Senators,  and  the  South  t^“.‘y-.^‘g^*’fo“^.fopr  Re^esentatives. 
ernment,  the  North  have  a  f .,  ^ate  of  things  which  must  prevail 

Let  us  now  look,  for  a  moment,  a  the  ^e,e  slave  States 

if  the  free-soil  scheme  be  earned  out  I  territorial  districts  shall  be 

tlhl  SeStltr  If  tws  be  done  ^e'-  I 

ro^^hfbtnTe^^pteTtt"^^^^  sections,  and  place  the  South  at  : 
the  mercy  of 'I'®  Executive  documents,  2d  session  30th  Con-: 

erLt  which  c^onSnst  appendix  to  the  anriual 

Srd.«.rC  t-rf  Ofc.  By  “  snsr »  . 2  .T4"PbS 

the  territorial  distr.ps  of  *0  ymted  t,  262,729  square  miles 

1 ,861,976  square  miles.  01  this  ®^m‘i  „o  oo'  north  latitude.  The  State 
iVe  south,  an^d  1,599,247  north  of  the  me  of  36  40,000  squ^ 

of  Ohio  is  a  large  a'',®'®?®®/''*®!  np;„uftaken  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  thu 
miles.  If,  then,  the  State  ff  Ohio  be  taken  as  tne 

territory  will  be  found  ®9oal  to  fo‘  y‘®‘  ,  Missouri  compromise  line.  If  thi 

States,  six  lie  south,  and  forty  north,  ®f  Pf  the  Missouri  com 

question  now  before  the  coun  ry  "  flQ_the  North  would  have  territor 
Sromise-but  which  the  North  re  use  to  do  he  in  j^^fo^,  by  whic! 

Lough  for  f-ty  "®;Lfo  t:’UnL  prov^dt  tLt  four  more  States  may,  wit 
Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union  pr  that  State.  This  give 

the  consent  of  Texas,  be  foime  States-  but  if  the  free-soil  scheme  b 

the  South  territory  sufficient  (or  f®"  “‘(^^ILTenough  for  forty-six  new  State. 

Xlt  L*deJLthe  old  States,  wiU  make  their  whole  number  sixty-two  State: 

here.  It  has  connected  “Lmber  of  free  States.  The  majority  ha. 

to  restrict  slavery,  and  swell  tfi®  ,  ^g^fo  apes  not  extend  beyond  tl 

assumed  that  the  bmmdaiy  o  j^o-  between  that  river  and  the  RioGrai 

river  Nueces,  “d  that  countey  52,018  squa 

belongs  to  the  United  States.  1  his  coun  Pennsylvania, 
miles,  and  is  therefore  larger  than  th  merits  of  this  bou 

My  limits  will  not  permit  me  o  en  iudo'ment,  the  right  of  Tex 

dary  question,  and  I  LsohiTeT^and  western  boundary,  and  which  was 
to  the  Rio  K  r  .1^  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  can  be  shown 

fact  and  law  «stablished  by  the  ^  y  P  ^his  assumpt. 


fact  and  law  established  by  the  ^  United  States.  This  assumpti 

L\hf  m?orUrg““  constitutes  an  important  element  in 
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abolition  policy.  It  has  a  deep  and  portentous  meaning.  The  territory  to 
which  this  claim  is  set  up,  extends  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  If  the  majority  can 
succeed  in  annulling  the  claim  of  Texas  to  this  country,  and  admit  it  into  the 
Union  as  a  free  State,  they  will  thereby  perfect  the  whole  non-extension 
scheme.  The  migration  of  African  slaves  along  the  Gulf  shore  will  be  cut  off, 
and  the  cordon,  to  which  the  member  from  Pennsylvania  alluded  with  so  much 
satisfaction,  will  in  fact  be  extended  all  around  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  this  picture 
is  not  overdrawn.  To  this  result,  this  great  development  in  the  history  of  the 
country  has  been  slowly,  but  surely,  tending,  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787.  This  tendency  was  slow  at  first.  Time  is  required  to 
effect  all  great  changes  in  the  progress  and  destinies  of  States  and  Empires. 
The  apparent  cessation  of  this  tendency,  which  took  place  between  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  and  the  Missouri  compromise,  W’^as  but 
the  time  required  for  the  growth  of  the  new  States;  and  time  only  is  required  now 
to  accomplish  the  event.  The  wisest  of  our  statesmen,  at  the  formation  of  this 
Government,  never  saw  as  deep  into  the  future  as  the  present  hour.  But  time 
has  removed  the  veil  which  hid  the  present  from  their  eyes,  and  he  is  blind  in¬ 
deed  who  cannot  see  now  where  this  national  development  must  end.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787  constituted  one  epoch  in  the  history  of  abolition  development. 
The  Missiouri  compromise  constituted  a  second,  and  was  brought  about  by 
the  progressive  increase  of  the  population  of  the  northwest;  and  it  is  the  fur¬ 
ther  increase  of  this  population,  which  now  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  which  has  brought  on  the  struggle  in  which  the  two  sections  are 
now  engaged,  and  which  constitutes  •  the  third  great  epoch  in  its  history. 
From  the  beginning  until  now,  the  non-extension  policy  has  been  gathering 
strength,  as  the  population  of  the  East,  North,  and  West,  increased,  and  we 
now  rapidly  approach  the  final  result.  All  doubt  and  mystery  in  reference  to 
the  object  and  tendency  of  slavery  restriction  have  passed  away,  and,  freed 
from  all  disguises,  the  question  now’^  stands  before  us  in  all  its  importance  and 
magnitude. 

New  States  are  growing  up  all  around  us,  and  the  majority  have  declared,  in 
advance,  that  slavery  shall  be  excluded  from  them  all.  This  tide  of  popula¬ 
tion — indoctrinated  as  it  is  with  hostility  to  the  institutions  of  the  South,  by 
lessons  taught,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  in  the  nurseries  and  primary  schools, 
by  fulminations  from  the  forums  of  abolition  societies,  by  religious  teachings 
from  a  thousand  pulpits,  and  by  the  circulation  of  incendiary  papers  through 
the  mails — is  pouring  into  the  territories  of  Minesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon^  Dese¬ 
ret,  California,  and  New.  Mexico.  Some  of  these  districts  are  now  asking  ad¬ 
mission,  and  all  will  soon  be  incorporated  into  the  Union.  And  as  each  new 
State  is  added,  a  reinforcement  of  Senators  and  Representatives  will  join  the 
majority,  making  the  inequality  w^hich  now  exists  between  the  two  sections 
still  greater,  and  placing  it  in  the  power  of  the  North  to  carry  on  the  abolition 
scheme  without  chech:  or  hindrance.  ‘ 

I  come  now  to  the  bill  on  your  table,  for  the  admission  of  California  into  the 
Union  as  a  State. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  effect  another  great  step  in  the  progress  of  abolition, 
and  if  passed,  cuts  off  the  South  from  the  Pacific  ocean  forever.  It  is  here, 
without  precedent  or  example  in  the  history  of  this  Government.  Why  is 
this  ?  Why  all  this  haste  to  bring  this  remote  province  into  the  Union  as  a  • 
State  ?  Why  is  this  Government  called  upon  to  abandon  the  practice  which 
has  prevailed,  without  material  change,  for  nearly  seventy  years  ? 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  when  the  Union  was  formed,  the  United  States, 
in  their  federative  character,  did  not  own  a  foot  of  land  upon  this  continent. 
The  public  domain  was  owned  by  individual  States,  under  grants  from  the 
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British  crown.  In  1780,  the  Congress  passed  a  resolution  recommending  to  the 
several  States  to  cede  their  unappropriated  lands  to  the  United  States.  In 

October  of  the  same  year  the  Congress  passed  another  resolution,  in  which  it 
was 

^  Resolved,  That  the  unappropriated  lands  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the  United 
States  by  any  particular  State,  pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  Coneress,  shall  be  disoosed 
offor  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

Agreeably  to  this  recommendation,  Virginia,  in  March,  1784,  ceded  to  the 
United  States  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  In  April  following, 
resolutions  for  the  government  of  this  territory  were  passed,  w^hich  were  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  ordinance  continued  of  force  until  it 
was  rendered  inoperative  by  the  admission  into  the  Union  of  the  States  formed 
out  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 

The  State  of  Ohio  was  admitted  in  1802,  having  been  governed  as  a  territo¬ 
ry  eighteen  years.  The  State  of  Indiana  was  admitted  in  1816,  Illinois  in 
1818,  Michigan  in  1837,  and  Wisconsin  in  1845,  having  been  governed  as 
territories  thirty-two,  thirty- four,  fifty -three,  and  sixty-one  years,  respective¬ 
ly.  These  dates  refer  back  to  the  resolutions  of  1784.  At  intermediate  pe¬ 
riods,  acts  were  passed  by  Congress,  granting  them  the  power  to  form  local 
legislatures  for  their  government — the  acts  of  such  legislatures  to  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  Congress.  The  States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  are  formed 
from  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The 
State  of  Mississippi  was  admitted  in  1817,  and  Alabama  in  1819,  both  having  been 
long  governed  as  territories.  Louisiana  was  purchased  of  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  in  1803,  and  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  admitted  in  1812,  after  nine 
years  of  territorial  pupilage.  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  extend  this  examination. 
In  what  I  have  presented,  the  practice  of  the  Government,  from  1784  until  now^ 
will  be  clearly  seen.  In  all  the  cases  mentioned,  and  in  all  o.ther  cases  of  the  same 
kind,  the  President  appointed  the  governors  and  judges  of  each  Territory, 
whose  salaries  were  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  the  United  States.  Pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  admission  of  these  Territories  into  the  Union  as  States,  Congress 
passed  laws  fixing  their  boundaries,  directing  a  census  of  the  inhabitants  to  be 
taken,  authorizing  each  to  meet  in  convention  to  form  a  State  constitution,  and 
prescribing  the  qualification  of  voters.  In  the  case  of  Michigan,  this  rule  was 
slightly  varied,  but  which  I  will  not  stop  to  consider,  for  the  reason  that  the 
case  is  not  analogous  to  that  now  presented  by  California. 

Sir,  why  w^as  this  practice  at  first  deemed  necessary  ?  Because  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  sovereignty,  in  and  over  all  these  territorial  districts,  were  conveyed 
to  the  United  States  by  the  respective  deeds  of  cession,  and  Congress  was 
therefore  bound  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them,  that  they  might  be^disposed 
of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and  thereby  fulfil  the  pledge 
made  by  Congress  in  the  resolution  of  10th  October,  1780.  ^ 

By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  Territories  qf  California  and  New 
Mexico  were  ceded  to  the  United  States;  and  Congress  is  bound,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  them.  By  what  authority,  then,  have  the. 
congregation  of  adventurers,  from  all  nations,  calling  themselves  the  people  of' 
California,  entered  upon  these  lands,  and  appropriated  to  themselves  the  min¬ 
eral  wealth  they  contain,  in  derogation  of  the  rights  of  the  United  States  ?  By 
what  authority  have  these  trespassers  upon  the  public  property  met  in  con¬ 
vention,  formed  what  they  call  a  State  constitution,  and  sent  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  here,  to  ask  admission  into  the  Union?  If  they  have  the 
right  under  these  circumstances  to  ask  admission,  have  they  not  the  same 
right  to  ask  admission  into  the  Union  of  Mexico,  or  annexation  to  the  British 
empire,  and  thus  to  wrest  this  vast  territory  out  of  your  hands,  and  place  you 
under  the  necessity  of  reconquering  it  ?  Have  they  not,  in  setting  up  these 
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^pretensions  without  authority  from  Congress,  committed  an  act  of  manifest 
usurpation,  disregarded  your  just  authority,  and  taken  from  Congress  the  rio-ht 
to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  California  ?  If  they  be  remanded  to  the 
territorial  condition,  may  they  not  declare  their  independence  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  form  political  connection  with  any  other  power  they  mav  elect?  If 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory,  pre¬ 
vious  to  a  grant  of  power  to  them  by  the  General  Government  to  form  a  State, 
which  is  the  basis  of  this  movement,  be  true,  do  not  these  results  clearly  fol¬ 
low  ?  And  is  it  not  equally  clear,  that  il  it  be  true.  Congress  has  no  jurisdic¬ 
tion  o’ver  them,  and  all  acts  heretofore  passed  by  Congress  for  their  govern¬ 
ment,  have  been  but  so  many  acts  of  usurpation?  The  error  of  all  this  doctrine 
is  this:  the  fact  is  overlooked,  that  there  is  a  period,  during  which  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  territory  do  not  possess  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  Will  it  be  as¬ 
serted  that  the  conquered  inhabitants  of  California  were  vested  with  absolute 
sovereignty  the  day  after  the  execution  of  the  late  treaty  wuth  Mexico  by 
which  that  territory  was  acquired  ?  If  so,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  United  States 
purchased  only  under  the  rule  of  caveat  emptor,  and,  therefore,  took  nothin o- by 
the  treaty  ?  At  what  time,  then,  since  the  execution  of  the  treat}^,  did  the^in- 
habitants  of  California  acquire  the  attribute  ot  sovereio'nty  ? 

The  true  doctrine  upon  this  subject  was  lam  oow'^n  by  M^r.  Uow’^ndes,  "while 
acting  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  w’^hom  w^as  referred  the  constitution  of 
Missouri.  In  his  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  said : 


“In  thisviewlhe  committee  are  confirmed,  by  a  consideration  of  the  embarrassments  and 
disasteis  which  a  different  course  of  proceeding  might  sometimes  produce.  When  a  peonle  are 
-authorized  to  form  a  ^tate,  and  do  so,  the  trammels  of  their  territorial  condition  fall  off.  They 
nave  performed  the  act  which  makes  them  sovereign  and  independent.”  "  ^ 


This  Single  paragraph,  from  the  records  of  past  legislation,  explodes  the  polit- 
cal  solecism,  which  has  lately  received  so  much  attention  in  both  ends  of  this 
Capitol,  and  to  wdiich  the  gentleman  near  me,  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Disney  )  on  a 
a  late  occasion,  brought  much  ability  to  little  effect,  by  trying  to  prove  a  pro- 
.  position  which  has  no  foundation  either  in  reason  or  truth.  °  The  doctrine  of 
absolute  sovereignty  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  territory,  in  every  petty  province 
of  a  mother  country,  is  repugnant  to  all  past  history.  Were  these^  States  as 
i  colonies,  invested  with  it,  \vhile  subject  to  the  British  crown?  Are  the  exist¬ 
ing  provinces  of  that  empire  invested  with  it  now  ?  If  so,  the  same  sovereicrn- 
ty  resides  in  every  bandit  in  the  mountains  without  the  limits  of  a  State*  and 
I  indeed,  a  condition  of  dependence  cannot  exist.  ^  ’ 

:  There  must  be  an  act,  by  w^hich  the  condition  of  political  dependence  is 

throwm  off,  and  independence  assumed.  In  our  system,  this  act  is  performed 
by  the  permission,  and  under  the  directions  of  the  mother  country,  accordino- 
to  certain  rules  and  maxims.  In  other  countries  it  is  done  by  revolution  ° 

!  I  return  to  the  inquiry,  why  this  haste  of  the  inhabitants  of  California  to 
[take  upon  themselves  the  burdens  of  self-government?  Why  not  enter  into 
ithe  territorial  transition  state,  and  let  this  Government  extend  its  protection 
I  over  them,  until  they  become  owners  by  purchase  of  the  lands  they  inhabit, 
and  able  to  protect  themselves,  and  bear  the  burdens  of  self-crovernment? 
VV  hy  not  wait  until  the  anarchy  which  prevails  there  now*  subsides  into  or- 
ganic  order,  and  their  pretensions  to  the  dignity  and  rights  of  an  independent 
Ibtate  be  founded  upon  reasonable  grounds?  The  answer  to  all  these  questions 
|is  plain.  The  movement  is  that  of  the  Abolition  party.  It  is  another  step 
towards  the  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  States.  California  comes  here 
With  the  Wilmot  proviso  in  her  so-called  constitution,  and  this  is  the  reLon 
(this  act  of  usurpation  is  tolerated.  Strike  the  Wilmot  proviso  from  her  consti¬ 
tution,  and  her  application  for  admission  wull  be  rejected  in  forty-eio-ht  hours 
California  comes  here,  too,  claiming  a  territory  of  158,000  square  miles— nearly 
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equal  in  extent  to  four  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union,  with  nearly  a  thous¬ 
and  miles  of  sea-coast— all  of  which  it  is  intended  to  erect  into  one  State;  and 
the  majority,  in  their  zeal  for  non-extension,  are  in  haste  to  sanction  this  mon¬ 
strous  absurdity. 

Sir,  when  a  dominant  majority,  intoxicated  with  the  lust  of  power,  are  thus 
hurried  on  by  a  mad  fanaticism  to  the  commission  of  acts  like  these,  marked 
as  they  are  by  want  of  all  political  forecast,  all  prudent  and  wise  statesman¬ 
ship,  to  an  extent  never  surpassed  in  any  age  or  country,  upon  what  grounds 
can  the  South  hope  for  an  honorable  and  safe  adjustment  of  this  great  question 
by  this  Government? 

And  yet,  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  it  is  one  of  the  darkest  omens  of  the 
times,  that  Southern  statesmen  are  tendering  compromises,  in  all  of  which  the 
propositions  are,  to  surrender  everything  in  dispute  to  the  North,  and  put  the 
rest  in  jeopardy.  This  is,  in  fact,  but  the  ceremony  6f  holding  out  the  white 
flag  of  unconditional  surrender  to  the  conqueror.  These  compromises,  if 
adopted,  would  be  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  collect  his  forces,  and  extend  his 
parallels  around  us,  for  the  decisive  moment,  and  to  make  the  final  defeat  more 
disastrous  and  more  signal.  It  is  by  this  miserable  policy  of  offering  to  take 
less  than  the  Constitution  gives  us,  that  the  Southern  forces  are  divided,  and 
the  cause  of  the  South  broken  down  and  ruined.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
weakness,  and  of  inability  to  protect  ourselves,  which  I  repudiate  and  deny. 
Have  the  compromises  heretofore  made  been  respected  and  observed?  Have 
they  stayed  the  hand  of  the  aggressor?  What  compromise  can  be  made  more 
binding,  and  that  will  command  greater  respect,  than  the  Constitution?  What 
compromise  can  be  made  that  will  not  curtail  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  which 
the  abolition  tide  will  not  sweep  away?  Will  despotism  relent?  Let  the  re¬ 
cords  of  all  past  history  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  facts  which  I  have  presented  bring  prominently  to  qiy 
niind  other  facts  of  the  gravest  importance,  which  are  the  result  of  the  joint 
action  of  all  the  causes  to  which  I  have  referred.  These  facts  I  will  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  state. 

I  have  shown  that  the  political  parties  north  have  united  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  slavery.  By  this  union  of  parties  the  Constitution  is,  ipso  facto,  re¬ 
pealed,  and  the  Federal  Government  changed  from  a  confederated  republic  of 
equal  sovereign  States  to  a  consolidated  despotism,  with  all  political  power  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  hands  of  the  majority.  The  abolition  question  has,  therefore, 
wrought  already  a  fundamental  change  in  our  political  system,  and  the  North, 
in  order  to  free  the  African  slave,  have  forged  the  chains  of  the  most  despotic 
and  absolute  political  bondage  for  the  white  man. 

All  see  that  emancipation  would  be  followed  by  enfranchisement  of  the  black 
race,  by  placing  it  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  white  race.  All  must  see, 
too,  that  the  result  of  such  equality  would  be  strife  and  civil  war  between  the 
two.  The  result  of  civil  war  would  be  the  assumption  by  the  North  of  umpi¬ 
rage  between  the  conflicting  parties,  and  the  effect  of  this  umpirage  would  be 
the  subjection  and  utter  debasement  of  both  races  at  the  South. 

If  every  slave  in  the  Union  were  emancipated  now,  would  this  majority  lay 
down  its  lawless  power  upon  the  altar  of  the  Constitution?  Would  its  aggres¬ 
sive  spirit  cease  with  the  extinction  of  African  slavery?  How  fatal  the  delu¬ 
sion  of  such  a  thought — of  such  hopes  and  expectations!  Can  man  change  his 
nature,  or  lose  his  lust  of  power?  Will  he  voluntarily  exchange  strength  for 
weakness? 

This  is  the  picture  which  the  past  and  the  present  concur  in  presenting  to 
us.  Can  anything  be  plainer?  Let  the  South  look  upon  it,  and  decide  for 
themselves  the  question  of  submission  or  resistance. 

I  have  now  presented  what  I  believe  to  be  a  faithful  picture  of  the  state  of 
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the  Union,  in  reference  to  the  great  question  which  disturbs  its  repose  and  har¬ 
mony.  I  have  shown  that  the  Federal  Government  has  already  undergone  an 
organic  change.  That  it  claims  to  be  the  only  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own 
powers.  That  the  States,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  majority,  are  no 
longer  independent.  That  the  Constitution  is  virtually  repealed. 

I  have  shown  that  the  North  have  united  into  one  vast  majority  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  overthrowing  the  organic  institutions  in  the  Southern  States.  That  the 
South  cannot  reasonably  hope  to  check  the  majority,  in  its  designs  upon  them, 
by  the  agency  of  this  Government.  That  it  is  the  avowed  doctrine  of  the  ma- 
joiity  that  the  South  must  submit  to  their  will,  and  if  not,  the  military  power 
must  be  resorted  to,  to  reduce  them  to  subjection.  That  the  consequence  of 
all  this  will  be  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  South  to  a  condition  of  political  de¬ 
gradation  unexampled  in  any  State  or  country. 

It  becomes,  then,  a  subject  for  the  gravest  inquiry,  what  is  the  proper  course 
ot  action  mr  the  South  to  adopt  in  this  great  emergency?  This  question  cannot 
be  decided  here.  It  is  a  question  which  the  people  must  decide  for  themselves, 
m  their  sovereign  character. 

If  California  be  admitted  into  the  Union  now,  and  the  South  do  not  resort  to 
every  means  in  their  power  to  assert  and  maintain  their  constitutional  rights, 
there  are  well-founded  apprehensions  that  it  will  be  decisive  against  the  South 
toreyer.  In  the  hour  that  California  becomes  a  State  of  this  Union  upon  the 
conditions  now  demanded,  the  scheme  of  non-extension  will,  in  effect,  be  con¬ 
summated,  and  the  results  I  have  indicated  will  in  time  be  accomplished. 

I  The  destiny  of  the  people  of  the  South  is  in  their  own  hands.  To  make  that 
[Jestiny  glorious,  they  have  but  to  will  it  and  do  their  duty.  It  is  for  the  North, 
md  not  the  South,  to  tremble  at  the  prospect  before  us.  I  stand  here  with  the 
i.onstitution  in  my  hand,  unappalled  by  the  threats  and  denunciations  which 
jire  daily  fulminated  here.  All  can  see  too  plainly  that  these  are  idle  bravadoes, 
lesigned  to  frighten  us  into  submission.  To  these  bravadoes,  I  respond  only 
in  terms  of  scorn  and  defiance.  We  ask  that  justice  which  the  Constitution 
ijuaranties  to  us.  If  this  be  denied,  then  without  counting  the  cost  or  looking 
o  consequences,  I  am  in  favor  of  resistance  to  your  tyranny,  «^at  every  hazard 

i.nd  to  the  last  extremity.”  The  people  of  the  South  know  their  duty,  and 
vill  do  it.  ’ 
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